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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 

WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Numder of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. ‘They call their social system BisLe CommMuNISM 
or Complex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other .jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest ‘disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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+ FAITHFULNESS. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

LESSON that God has often taught me 

came into my mind this morning with 
new clearness; and I want to teach it to my 
children, and I want them to teach it to their 
children, if they ever have any; at any rate, I 
want them to teach it to the Community chil- 
dren. In so doing, they will help teach it to 
themselves, and they will help me to do my 
duty to the Community children, when I can 
not speak to them myself. I will begin as the 
folks that talk to the children generally begin, 
with asking some questions: 

1. What is a promise ‘The children will be 
able to answer this. When a boy or girl says 
I will do such a thing—get a certain lesson 
or go on an errand for somebody, at such a 
time—that is a promise. Every child knows 
what a promise is. 

2. What is a resolution? This is the same 
thing as a promise, only it is not made to other 
folks, but to ourselves. When we say to our- 
selves, or think to ourselves, that we will do 
so and so at such a time, we make a resolution. 
Sometimes we only /#ink resolutions; some- 
times we speak them out to ourselves, and 
sometimes to other folks ; and very good folks 
frequently wre out their resolutions. Presi- 
dent Edwards made seventy written resolutions, 


‘ the first of which was that he would read his 


resolutions once a week. The main idea of a 
resolution is the same as in a promise. When 
we promise any body to do a thing, if we are 
sincere, we also make a resolution, 2. ¢., prom- 
ise to ourselves to do it; and when we make a 
resolution to ourselves, we also promise to any 
body that knows of it, and certainly to God 
who knows all things, to do what we resolve to 
do. 

3. What is a vow/ It is the same thing as 
a promise or a resolution, only instead of being 
made to persons around us, or to ourselves, it 
is made to God. When we are thinking of 
God, or praying to him, if we say in our hearts 
that we will do so and so, we make a vow, 2. é., 
we promise God, or we resolve before God, to 
do so and so; and that is a vow. 

You see that these three things—a promise, 
a resolution, and a vow—are very nearly alike. 
You cannot make a sincere promise without 
making a resolution ; and you cannot make a 
sincere vow without making a resolution ; and 
you cannot make a promise or a resolution, if 
you think of God as you ought to, without also 
making a vow. 

4. What is faithfulness? It is keeping your 
promise ; sticking to your resolution ; fulfilling 
your vow; itis doing what you say you will 
do, whether you say it to other folks, to your- 
self, or,to God. Unfaithfulness is breaking 
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your promises, forgetting your resolutions, and 
neglecting your vows. If a boy ora girl prom- 
ises to do a thing, and does it not, he or she is 
unfaithful in respect to that thing. If they 
promise to do it at a certain time, and do it not 
at the time promised, but afterward, they are 
unfaithful. If boys or girls get in the Aadit of 
breaking promises, so that they cannot be re- 
lied upon to do all that they promise, and at 
the time promised, they are called unreliable. 
When they get to be very unreliable, they are 
called shiftless ; and when they get to be very 
shiftless, they are called worthiess. 

So it is with resolutions. If we resolve, z. ¢., 
promise to ourselves, that we will do a thing, 
and do it not, we are unfaithful. No matter 
whether any body else knows it: we know it, 
and we accuse ourselves of being unfaithful. 
If we get in the habit of breaking our resolu- 
tions, we comé to think of ourselves as unreli- 
able; and if the habit becomes very strong, we 
feel that we are shiftless ; and finally, if we do 
not break the habit of breaking resolutions, 
we come to think that we are worthless. 


So it is with our vows. If we promise God 
many things in our prayers, and do not fulfill 
them, he sees that we are unfaithful; and as 
the habit of unfaithfulness to our vows in- 
creases, he thinks of us as unreliable, then as 
shiftless, and finally as worthless. 

Now consider what a dreadful thing it is to 
sink down into this shiftless and worthless 
state. In the first place it is bad to lose the 
confidence of persons around us by breaking 
promises ; then it is worse to lose confidence 
in ourselves by breaking resolutions ; and it is 
worst of all to lose the confidence and appro- 
bation of God, by breaking vows. How mis- 
erable and mean any one must feel who has 
come to be considered a worthless fellow by all 
around him, by himself, and by God ! That is 
hell; that is damnation. 

On the other hand, how good it is to have 
the confidence of all around us, so that those 
who love us can feel sure that we shall do even 
more and better than we promise; so that we 
ourselves expect to keep our resolutions, and 
have the praise of our own consciences ; and 
so that God knows we will keep our vows, and 
can trust us, and justify us. This is heaven ; 
this is salvation. The thing, then, that we 
ought to wish for above all things, is, that we 
may be faithful. Look in the New Testament 
and you will find that is the name that is given 
to Christ and to true Christians, and to the 
saved in heaven—TuHe FairHFuL. 

Now | will give you some advice that will 
help you to be faithful : 


In the first place, you must be careful how 
you make promises, resolutions, and vows. 
The Bible says, “It is better not to vow, than 
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to vow and not pay.” Don’t make a promise 
unless you are very sure you can fulfill it. 
Don’t make a promise unless you are very sure 
you shall remember it. | Don’t make a promise 
unless you are very sure you shall want to fulfill it. 
Good-natured people frequently promise to do 
more than they can do, more than they have 
time todo; they promise to do things to-mor- 
row, or next week, and the time is so far off 
that they are almost sure to forget them; they 
promise to do things that will be hard and disa- 
greeable, so that they will be tempted to post- 
pone them or shirk them altogether. _In this 
way they get into bad habits, and get a bad 
reputation; and in breaking promises they 
learn to break their good resolutions, and to 
neglect their vows to God; and so go down, 
down, till they lose every body’s confidence, 
and lose their own self-respect, and lose the 
approbation and blessing of God. ‘This is the 
end of that kind of good-nature that makes 
promises without making sure of fulfilling 
them. Consider all promises, resolutions, and 
vows, as debts, like notes of hand, and take 
care to issue only so many as you are sure to 
pay promptly. 

In the next place, when you promise to do 
any thing, if it is something that can be done 
now, and if you have nothing else to do more 
important, go and do it rightoff Pay your 
debt promptly. _ Pay it before it is due if you 
can. Get it off your mind. The very time 
to do a thing is when your mind is warmed up 
with thinking and talking about it, and prom- 
ising to do it. So of your resolutions. As 
soon as a good resolution is fairly formed in 
your mind, if it is something that can be put 
into deed at once, jump and run to the fulfill- 
ment. Don’t wait till the devil has time to 
steal away your interest in it. 


Another rule is, Don’t think there is little 
harm in breaking promises about “iftle things, 
The harm is in the breaking of the promise ; 
and that is a great harm, whether the thing 
promised is great or small. 

But all these rules will be dead and useless 
without something else that I am now going to 
tell you: Faith is the root of faithfulness. 
God only is eternally faithful, and he only can 
make us faithful. If we are going to live with 
him and be his children, Ae wll certainly make 
us faithful at any cost. He can noi live with 
the unfaithful, the shiftless and worthless men 
and women who break promises, forget resolu- 
tions, and neglect vows. Whenever you make 
a-promise or a resolution, consider it a vow to 
God, and ask him to make you keep it, and 
believe that he can and will. He does not 
forget any thing. He keeps his own resolu- 
tions for ages and ages, and he can help us to 
doso. He has not forgotten one of the prom- 
ises and resolutions that you have made in all 
your life. If they were good promises and 
resolutions, he holds them as notes to be paid 
yet. You may trust him, not only to help you 
keep all the resolutions you make hereafter, 
but to bring to your mind all the good resolu- 
tions and vows you ever have made, and enable 
you to fulfill them. Somebody has said that 
“hell is paved with gogd resolutions that men 
have broken.” I say that heaven is paved with 
good resolutions, hept by the grace of God. 
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TALK WITH FRIEND FEEBLE. 


[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.] 

ES, I know your troubles and symptoms ; 
you have a bit of a cough or a touch of 
dyspepsia—a pain in the back—or a vertigo 
in the head. You have got so familiar with 
your enemy, whatever it is, that you locate it 
and think of it every day as your master; the 
sore spot is ever present like your shadow, 
and while you shrink from it and hate it, you 
feel that it has a grasp upon you too strong to 
be shaken off. You insensibly surrender the 
part affected to disease, and consent in your 

thoughts to be a chronic invalid. 


Now my friend, do you know, that in thus 
thinking of yourself as mutilated and unsound, 
your mind is just as much awry as your body 
is? The one is a mirror of the other: and both, 
if you do not stop the false action somewhere, 
are helping each other as fast as possible to go 
to the dogs. You are not in a chronic disease 
so much as you are in a chronic falsehood. 
There is a lie somewhere, that has crept into 
your consciousness and bedeviled your percep- 
tions. You, as a believer, are a member of 
Christ. Now I want to know whether, as a 
part of him, you are sick or well. Is he sick? 
Can he be sick? Of course not. ‘Then how 
can you be? But, you say, your consciousness 
testifies the other way. Very well; then here 
comes in the lie; and you have suffered your 
mind and intellect to be persuaded into con- 
formity with it, against the simple truth that 
by union with Christ you are perfectly well 
and whole. Now honesty calls you to take 
your ground, either in Christ or out of him, 
and adjust all your thoughts accordingly, and 
make an end of this half-salvation-half-dam- 
nation state that you are inclined to drop into. 
If you accept union with Christ, then the truth 
about yourself is perfectly clear ; you are sim- 
ply going on from well to better, and without 
any mixture of evil that is not overmastered 
by continual victory. Put your mind squarely 
and persistently on this platform; ignore 
evil; assert in spite of all body-devils your 
complete sanity and health ; and in so honor- 
ing the truth you are, not by any fiction of 
imagination, but by the most substantial real- 
ity just what you claim to be. 

You believe in Christ’s miraculous power to 
save from disease now as formerly, and would be 
glad to have him work a miracle in your case. 
But how were his wonders of healing formerly 
performed? By a work in every instance /st 
on the mind. “Believe ye that I am able to do 
this? This was the test preceding the physical 
change. You say, “If that test were put to 
me bv Christ personally, I would say yes, with 
the blind men, and be healed.’ But will you 
not learn that faith does not seek to repeat 
old things, but proves itself to be faith by ac- 
cepting the test which God brings at the pres- 
ent time? You have a test offered you as real 
and practical as that applied to the blind men, 
and one like theirs addressed to the courage 
of the heart and mind—the same in spirit if 
different in form. That test is what I have in- 
dicated—the acceptance of union with Christ, 
and, in face of all apparent contradictions and 
impossibilities, és dogical consequences. \f Christ 





were intending to heal your body, be sure he 
would begin by straightening up your faith to 
this wholesome point. Do you suppose he 
would first heal your body, and then gradually 
bring your mind to perceive the fact after- 
ward? Not so. He would first make you 
lean on him with your soul, and consent to see 
things through his mind, and then the work of 
physical restoration would be found already 
done. 


These truths also apply to you, my elderly 
friend, who feel the creeping on of age and 
are getting ready to think of yourself as old 


- and infirm. Will you succumb in mind and 


spirit to this most inveterate of chronic false- 
hoods, or will you as a believer fall back on 
the consequences of union with Christ, and 
find in him an exhaustless fountain of youth? 
As you think, so you will be. The roads of 
faith and unbeliet here fork. Which will you 
take? By listening to superficial feelings and 
symptoms, and shaping your mind to them, 
you can easily go the downhill road; by ask- 
ing sincerely what is God’s truth in this mat- 
ter and framing your mind to it, you can rise 
up and “sit with Christ in heavenly places.” 
Here is the point for faith—for sincerity—for 
the spirit that leaning on the truth, says, 
“Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I!” 


CHIPPEWA. 


There’s a bird that sings in the early spring, 
A very merry lay ; 

And the burden of his chattering 
Is—* Chip, Chip Ewa !” 


The Sculptor with his marble often 
Sings this cheerful lay : 

“ He that would bring the beauty out 
Must Chip, Chip away !” 


The youth that would carve a noble life 
Should list this little lay : 

“If you would bring your dreams to pass, 
Chip, Chip away !” 


LETHE OR OBLIVION TO TROUBLE. 





BY C. Ww. UNDERWOOD. 

“How do you do, my old friend, Iglehart ?” 

“Nicholson ! Is it possible ?” 

“ As true as that you are Iglehart.” 

“Ah! I now see ’tis you, and yet belike, it is 
not you. Indeed, you’re much changed, Nichol- 
son!” 

“What wonder? I am getting old.” 

“It is not that. I note your locks have turned 
from jet to silver, your step is not so lithe as once 
it was; but one would say you'd kept good com- 
pany, for there’s a touch of something in your face 
I—can—not—well—make—out, a something com- 
passionate yet strong, th .t brings me nearer you if 
possible, old friend, than ever before.” 

“ Bless you, Iglehart! I’m glad to hear that. 
Our young days come back to us afresh. A warm 
heart melts the frost of age, dear friend. It now 
seems but as yesterday since we parted.” 

“Forty years is a long day.” 

“More or less clouded, I suppose, to you as to 
all, but cheerful in the main, I trust.” 

“Oh! no, trouble after trouble has waylaid me. 
You see I’m much more broken than you are, 
although some five years younger. But come to my 
house. My family will be glad to see you. They 
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know you, Nicholson, almost as well as I do, your 
name has been so often on my lips. Come, take 
my arm and steady me on the way. There! two 
old stagers on the road again. How well you have 
preserved yourself. Surely you have prospered in 
all your undertakings ?” 

“There you mistake; many of my ventures 
have failed.” 

“You have not lost your property ?” 

“T have still a competence, thank God.” 

“ We turn here, Nicholson.——For a time fortune 
poured her golden treasures into my lap. But 
alas! money failed to bring me what it promised.” 

“This lament I’ve heard before. Indeed, it is 
quite common among old people of wealth.” 

“So? It may be. But how comes it they are 
thus misled ?” 

“ Through the eye it seems to me.” 

“ How?” 

“ The eye plays false—turns you as it were from 
the proper field of view.” 

“How mean you?” 

“Should you make your son a choice present 
you would expect it to quicken the love between 
you, giving you a still larger place in his regard ; 
but should it so fill his attention that his affection 
was cheated and grew cold, you would rightly 
judge he was making a wrong use of the gift.” 

“True, true of me. Like a child I have been 
too much taken up with the gift.” 


‘Love is the source of happiness, and they are 
most happy who live near love’s center.” 


“Yes, yes. Love is of more worth than houses 
or lands. Would that my children could think 
so!” 

“How many children have you, Iglehart ?” 

“Two have left me, two still are with me. 
We'll cross the street here, Nicholson, and avoid 
the rubbish yonder.——Not one is happy. It 
pains me to say that no advantage I have been 
able to give them, has carried with it contentment 
and peace.” 

“These virtues come from another quarter, not 
from pleasant surroundings.” 

“Robert, my eldest son, whom we call the 
Doctor, has been very successful as a physician. 
He began to sink, my dear friend, when, under 
the strain of heavy professional labor, he sought 
relief in the mistaken way so many follow.” 

“ His need was great, no doubt.” 

“It is now whispered he is fast becoming a com- 
mon ——” 

“No, no! not so bad as that I hope.” 

“Too true, I fear.” 

“Your other children should make amends for 
this grief.” 

“Alas! they add to it instead. Edward’s 
course though different is no better. He thinks, 
foolish man, that poppy yields the lethe to his 
troubles ; but they beset him like hungry hounds 
as soon as the charm of the drug is spent, and 
then he is most unmanned. The issue is easy to 
foresee. Charles and Gertrude remain with me ; 
the one flies to his books for refuge from trial, and 
theother to society. The every-day duties of both 
are growing irksome, I see, and I am led to ask 
——but here’s our home.” 

The two old friends turned from the street into 
a yard shaded in the front part by locust trees in 
blossom, and passing by lilacs and other flowering 
shrubs on either side, that filled the air with fra- 
grance, entered a goodly dwelling. From an inner 
apartment there fell upon the ear a hum of soft 
voices, into which a word now and then dropped 
with perfect distinctness, like a pebble into a purl- 
ing brook: Party——point d’ Angleterre Stu- 
arts Honiton. 

Nicholson was left alone for a moment. Sh!- 
sh! was faintly heard soon after, and then the 

















hum ceased. Presently, in came Iglehart with 
Mrs. Iglehart on his arm, a smile of welcome 
struggling for the mastery of her wan counte- 
nance. In came Mr. Charles, a pale young man 
of five and twenty, glad to see his father’s old 
friend. In came Miss Gertrude with a toss of the 
head, so happy, she said, to make the acquaintance 
of the gentleman to whom her father felt so near. Al- 
most in, came five or six servants at different doors, 
feeling an unwonted thrill in the house and look- 
ing about for the cause. 


Oh! not long was the warm old friendship in 
making its way through that household. Like a 
wave from the sea it came, sending family pride, 
and reserve, and all its petty dislikes into limbo. 
The old homestead became cheery with good-nature, 
the forerunner of something still better. 


“Tf only Robert and Edward were here this 
evening,” said Mrs. Iglehart after tea, “our circle 
would be complete.” 

“ But mother,” whispered Gertrude, “they might 
not be presentable, you know. I would like to 
have father’s friend see them at their best, if at 
all.”’ 

“He might help them my dear,” replied Mrs. 
Iglehart. “Oh! he might save them were they 
here.” 

“Nicholson,” said Iglehart, “if there be a cure 
for this ill, I warrant me you have found it.” 

“Our troubles are undoubtedly given us as les- 
sons,” said Nicholson, “lessons not altogether of 
patient burden-bearing to be continued and con- 
tinued, but to try the mettle as well.” 

“Ah! but my family are prone to evade lessons 
of this kind.” 

“A great mistake, old friend, a great mistake. 
Meet and master, that is the way. Every victory 
brings new forces under our control.” 

“Yes, yes, I know; but when troubles come in 
storms upon a man, what then?” 

“They are given us to profit withal; for look 
you, God knows what is best for us. It behooves 
us to make them serve the interests of the soul. 
When a man wants to see how far he can jump, 
he takes heavy weights, one in each hand, and 


‘swings them forth and back, ina way to help his 


forward spring. Philip Clayton, you remember, 
when we were young men, could outjump us all, 
partly because he had a better knack of using this 
purchase.” 

“I’ve read in some old book or other,” said 
Charles, “of three men that danced before the 
king, and not the worst of them but could jump 
twelve foot and a half by the rule.” 

“Not an extraordinary feat,” said Nicholson, 
“if weights are taken. They are the levers by 
means of which a man can throw himself through 
the air. Well, it seems to me our troubles may 
be used in a similar way. In order to do so we 
must first lift them, as it were, and swing them 
with a long sweep; then we shall see what leaps 
toward heaven the heart can make.” 

“ How few, old friend,’’ said Iglehart, “can even 
lift their troubles, and fewer stil] can swing them.” 

“True. No one in his own strength; and yet 
how many try, how many fail, get discouraged and 
heart-sick. Now here’s your son and daughter, 
blessings waiting for them, as it were, at every 
turn, one would think no chance for trouble here. 
But is it so?” 

“T guess there are few persons of my age that 
have suffered more than I have,” said Charles. 

“J think Charles exaggerates his troubles,” said 
Gertrude. ‘“ Now if he should compare them with 
mine—but then men are different, you know.” 

“You both feel that your troubles are hard to 
bear, and doubtless cast about at times for some 
means of relief. Could you only get rest for a 
day or even for a few hours, what a price you 
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would pay! But this is something money cannot 
buy.” 

“IT generally look up some good story,” said 
Charles, ‘one sure to keep my attention, and lose 
sight of trouble in that way.” 

“Charles isn’t a bit like me,” said Gertrude. 
“When I get to feeling bad I just put on my 
things, and make a call upon some cheerful friend, 
and we talk trouble all away. May be I get in- 
vited to a party, and then I’ve enough to do with- 
out thinking of my troubles.” 

“There are many ways to shut the door against 
these besetments,” said Nicholson. ‘“ Everybody 
knows something about them. In truth the need 
of relief is no less general than the desire for it. 
No station in life is free from trouble, no heart 
that has not a longing at times to lay aside its 
burdens and be at rest. I, too, have been one of 
these disappointed seekers. after something that 
would blot out sorrow.” 

“You seem to have found a lethe at last, old 
friend,” said Iglehart, “ that’s genuine.” 

“Yes, but not till after much foolish trying. I 
tried society—became its veriest drudge for a 
time; but I was not long in learning that I could 
find better company in books than where I was 
seeking.” 

“That’s just my experience,” said Charles. 
I’ve had to go into society some on Gerty’s ac- 
count ; but what were the men and women I met 
there compared with those that welcomed me in 
the library.” 

“Real flesh and blood at any rate,” said Ger- 
trude, “revealing themselves in a spontaneous way 
that you could see.” 

“T am naturally fond of the society of ladies,” 
continued Charles : ‘‘ but I could find no Martineau, 
nor Sévigné, nor Sedgwick when I went out with 
Gerty.” 

“You saw young ladies, mostly Charley,” said 
Gertrude, “young ladies with sparkling eyes, and 
rosy cheeks, and graceful manners, and—and culti- 
vated minds, some of whom may become as famous 
as the persons you speak of.” 


“Books have cheered, instructed, and comforted 
me beyond measure,” resumed Nicholson. ‘“ My 
liking for them increases with my years; but I 
have learned how to choose them, and they don’t 
intoxicate me now. When overtaken by misfor- 
tune there is something better to do, I find, than to 
bury tnyself in books. Iglehart, do you know that 
a great distress often proves a great blessing ? God 
forces a truth upon us at such times. We get 
answers to prayer ina way that makes us free— 
free from the horrors of unbelief. We find Christ, 
and when one has found Christ, one has found all. 
A good spirit—that is the lethe we want. Filled 
with this element our every-day cares become like 
thistle-down.” 


“These every-day cares seem to me,” said Mrs* 
Iglehart, ‘“‘of small account. The great trials are 
what weigh me down.” 


“These great afflictions, my dear midam, are 
the rounds of the ladder that we are to mount sing- 
ing songs of joy.” 

“Bress de Lord!” broke in blind Aunt Mary, an 
old colored servant, who had been listening near 
the kitchen door unable longer to control her feel- 
ings, “‘ Bress de Lord! I ’member mas’r Nicholson 
when he was a chile in his nuss’s arms. _Bress de 
Lord! I ’member him a grow’d boy. Bress de 
Lord! An’ now de Lord’s been gibbin him de rael 
wine ob de eberlastin kingdom fur shuah! Bress 
de Lord!” 

Nicholson went to the door, and grasped the 
hand of his old nurse. Here was a heart made 
soft by suffering, and thankful for it all, to the core. 


“ And I remember Aunt Mary,” said he with a 
voice choked by emotion, while the tears rained 
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down her furrowed cheeks, “God bless her! God 
bless her!” 

“’Scuse me—mas’r Nicholson. Dese yer ole 
eyes—ain’t good—for nuffin else—but to cry fur 
joy wid ; but it ’pears like—I’s got eyes inside— 
ken see you—clare as de light ob day. Bress 
de Lord! 


Aunt Mary bad still greater cause to Bress de 
Lord, before the fountain of her tears of joy ceased 
to flow; for, from the beginning made that eve- 
ning, a revolution was worked in the Iglehart family. 
The stream of their lives was turned into a new 
channel. Even Robert and Edward faced right 
about. A new career opened up before every 
member. They were not exempt from suffering— 
indeed the old life died hard; but the love of God 
bore them triumphantly over every obstruction, and 
finally gave them an abiding peace. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
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In a late number of the Mew Haven Evening 
Register we find the following paragraph : 

It is said that there is not now living a single 
descendant in the male line of Chaucer, Shaks- 
peare, Spenser, Milton, Cowley, Butler, Dryden, 
Pope, Cowper, Goldsmith, Scott, Byron, Moore, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh, Drake, 
Cromwell, Hampden, Monk, Marlborough, Peter- 
borough, Nelson, Stafford, Ormond, Clarenden, 
Addison, Swift, Johnson, Walpole, Bollingbroke, 
Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Grattan, Canning, 
Bacon, Locke, Newton, Davy, Hume, Gibbon, 
Macaulay, Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, David 
Garrick, John Kemble or Edmund Kean. 

The fact that the names of so many great men 
have become extinct and the liability that the lines 
of future geniuses may also die out, emphasizes 
quite forcibly in my mind the great advantages of 
our system of stirpiculture. In married life, as 
we often observe, a woman has several daughters 
and no sons, and then becomes’ disqualified fot 
childbearing. There is then only one chance left 
for the man to perpetuate his name, and that is 
the possibility that he may outlive his wife and 
marry again. But our system of stirpiculture is 
not limited by any such legal restrictions as those 
which surround the marriage institution. On the 
contrary it would naturally give special facilities 
of self-perpetuation to the greatest and best. 

S. W. N. 


COMFORT VS. FASHION. 


Ms find it easy to criticise the dress of women 
4 as contravening good taste and good sense, 
and probably much of this criticism is merited : but 
should men go “scot free” in this respect? Is 
their dress inall particulars conformable to good 
sense and good taste? I desire to know what good 
reason there is for having the clothing on a man’s 
back less than one inch in thickness, while that on 
his breast is double and treble that thickness ? One 
feels cold most sensibly in the back, between the 
shoulders, and along the spinal column. In front 
is located the vital machinery, which is constantly 
generating heat, and really less clothing is required 
on the breast than on the back. Fashion and cus- 
tom say the front of a vest may be wadded, but 
not the back; the front of an undercoat may be 
wadded, but not the back; the front of an over- 
coat may be wadded, but not the back: and thus 
compel a man to wear three waddings in front, and 
do not allow him any where it is most needed. 
Good sense to the rescue! Let us ignore fashion 





and custom when they make us sacrifice personal 
comfort without a fair equivalent. Any argument 
justifying man in wearing extra wadding for appear- 
ance’s sake justifies woman in the same course ; and 
the same reasoning which would excuse a man for 
exposing himself to cold and blustering weather 
with athinly clad back might excuse a woman 
for wearing thin shoes in wet weather. There may 
be more danger in one case than in the other, but 
the same principle is involved—the sacrifice of com- 
fort to fashion. w. 


A MUSICAL 


CONTEST IN LONDON. 





NE of the musical events of last year was the 

appearance of a Welsh choir, the singing of 
which was so fine that the great Challenge Prize was 
awarded to it, although no rival choir appeared and 
no contest took place. The London correspondent 
of the Mew Vork Tribune gives a brilliant descrip- 
tion of the great musical contest which came off dur- 
ing July of this year in the Crystal Palace for the 
same Challenge Prize of £1,000. 

Notwithstanding England abounds in musical 
organizations and choral associations in all the large 
cities, the only body which appeared against the 
Welshmen at the late contest was the Tonic Sol-Fa 
Association of London, one of the best known in 
England. 

Both choirs sang J. S. Bach’s motet, “I wrestle 
and play;” the final chorus, “ Hallelujah” from 
Beethoven’s “ Mount of Olives ;” “ See what love,” 
from Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul ;’? and “Come with 
torches brightly flashing,” from “ Walpurgis Night,” 
by the same author. A critic writing to the London 
Times says of the singing : 

The fire and sustained energy with which the 
Welsh choristers, under the vigorous guidance of 
“Caradoc,” their chief (the women dispensing with 
the printed music), sang “‘Come with Torches,” 
from Mendelssohn’s * Walpurgis Night,” was as- 
tonishing. That in this difficult piece their intona- 
tion should be here and there at fault was inevitable ; 
but their “attack” was as sure as the stroke from 
a hammer delivered by a well-skilled hand, and 
their precision was never once at fault. This 
chorus (in which, by the way, the orchestra took 
part) being persistently encored, the familiar “ March 
of the Men of Harlech ” (sung in the Welsh language 
—unaccompanied) was substituted in its place; 
and here not only were the freshness and pungent 
quality of the voices shown off to eminent advan- 
tage, but the intonation was quite as unimpeachable 
as the precision already referred to. 


The victory of the Welsh choir was of the most 
decisive kind ; so decisive that one critic describes 
the whole affair as a Welsh festival, the enthusiasm 
of the six thousand Welsh in the audience contribu- 
ting not a little to the success of their countrymen. 

The most wonderful thing about this contest is 
the character of the victorious singers. They are 
mostly, if not wholly, members of the so-called 
“lower classes,” miners, iron-workers, small trades- 
men and the like, with their wives, sons and daugh- 
ters, real workers, who sing not professionally or 
for a living, but for recreation and mutual enjoy- 
ment. With no fixed place of meeting for re- 
hearsals, scattered here and there among the moun- 
tains and glens of Wales, these working musicians 
have organized and trained themselves into a choir 
which to-day leads all England in music. Their 
success is in a great measure due to the wonderful 
musical abilities of their leader and conductor, 
“Caradoc.” He is an inn-keeper named Griffith 
Jones, formerly a blacksmith in one of the great 
iron firms in South Wales. He is the best violin 
player in Wales, and is an accomplished musician 
generally. 

After the London contest the Welsh choir gave 
an out-door concert at the Marlborough House to 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, of which a musi- 
cal critic says : 

Forming in a semi-circle, the choir sang the 





national anthem; then the Welsh melody of 
“Llwyn Own,” or the Ash Grove, “ the conductor,” 
says another critic, “wielding his baton of gold 
and ebony, which has been sent him from the 
Welsh settlers in Australia, and with it guiding his 
huge choir, without any music, with a precision 
that Costa might have envied.” Then came the 
chorus of “Let the hills resound,” by Brinley 
Richards, which was given with such precision and 
effect that the Prince and Princess, good musicians 
both, asked—or I suppose I should say command- 
ed—that it should be repeated. 


The remarkable vocal power displayed by this 
Welsh choir has thrown the musical world into a 
ferment of wonder and inquiry as to the cause of 
such unlooked-for results. The trained choirs of 
London and Manchester may find that fresh coun- 
try air and hard work even, are better conditions 
for producing good musicians than the fashionable 
conservatories and musical associations of the 
great cities. G. E. C. 


We call attention to our advertisement of canned 
fruits, vegetables and jellies. We have found it 
necessary to make some change in prices quoted. 
There are two reasons for this : 

1. The advanced cost of Strawberries, Cherries, 
and in all probability of Plums also, over that of 
last year. 

2. By a new process in packing we are this year 
able to put one-fifth more fruit into the cans and 
bottles, and with it, of course, a much heavier 
syrup than we have hitherto used. This enhances 
the value of the fruit more than the advanced price 
would indicate. 

The variety of Pine-apples used this year is 
“‘strawberry,” not so high in flavor as those used 
last year, and yet we trust they will give satisfac- 
tion. The price is reduced. 

Should those who have already sent in their or- 
ders wish to modify them in consequence of the 
change of prices, they can do so; otherwise, they 
will be filled at current rates. 

Our customers can rest assured that we shall 
advance only when compelled to do so. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 
—The Villa folks, who were in want of a home- 


‘industry, have taken the business of cutting silk- 


labels. The other day they received the following 
good-natured epistle from our silk-packer : 

DEAR VILLANS:—You are real nice people and 
I like you much. I have only one suggestion 
to make, and that is—that d/ack D and white D 
should not be put in the same box. _If the wrong 
label gets on the silk it will make folks believe that 
black is white, and that’s “deceivin,” you know. 

In haste, NORTON. 

—Several gentlemen and ladies from Oneida 
made a short call the other evening. Dr. C. was 
of the party. They visited the children’s depart- 
ment and expressed great surprise at finding the 
twenty-three little ones—under four years of age— 
so healthy and robust. The doctor inquired if 
none of them had spasms while teething, and on 
being told that only one of the number had been 
thus affected, said it was very remarkable. We 
had not thought but that it was the most natura] 
thing in the world that our children should be 
healthy ; but we judged from what he said, that we 
are greatly favored and have especial reason to be 
grateful. 


—Whiz-z-z-z-z! what on earth is that? A single 
freight-car loaded with stone and without an engine, 
is driving by at the speed of twenty miles an 
hour. Later we learn that it loosened from a long 
train at Munnsville, and the downward incline of 
the road gave it a momentum which was not re- 
tarded until the “up grade” was reached at the 
Castle. We cannot say what might have happened 
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had it met a car on its headlong course, but for- 
tunately the distance was made from Munnsville 
to the Castle without obstruction. A man who 
was on the car when it started, jumped off, and 
after turning several summersaults, reached the 
ground without injury. Altogether quite a lucky 
affair. 

—The following hints dropped by Mr. Noyes at 
a late criticism, are instructive : 

“T should recommend to B—— in reference to 
his dealings with God, that he get rid of expecting 
immediate comfortable pay for good things that he 
does. That is a very bad habit of mind. Instead 
of receiving pay in sugar-plums for any good I 
have done, I oftener get it in a pretty hard course of 
suffering. B ought not to ask for sugar-plums 
as areward for good behavior; be should take a 
larger view, and ask for the best things—not for 
the things that please the external sensibilities, 
but for those things which are most needful. 
There is no use in trying to hurry God to reward 
us before he sees that we can make good use of 
his favors.” 





—Observes an ancient dame, “‘ You do get the 
oddest names for your children that I ever heard in 
my life.” Come to think of it, our list of names 
is rather unusual. After an almost endless con- 
fusion with the multiplicity of Marys, Sarahs, 
Harriets, Johns and Georges that grew up among 
us, we resolved to be wiser in selecting appellatives 
for the next generation. Our plan was to avoid 
repetition, and we have done it. The result is 
the following roll, all under the age of seventeen: 
Harley, Wilfred, Harold, Temple, Ormond, Ran- 
som, Eugene, Horace, Walter, Deming, Rich- 
ard, Humphrey, Dorr, Rutherford, Pierrepont, 
Dwight, Felix, Berton, Holton, George W., Ste- 
phen, Theodore, and Allan, for the boys; and 
Rose, Lily, Edith, Marion, Mabel, Jessie, Leo- 
nora, Theodora, Cosette, Virginia, Maud, Blanche, 
Ruth, Elinor, Joanna, Agnes, Gertrude, Corinna, 
Irene and Esther, for the girls. 


—Rich folks in fine houses, and poor folks in 
shabby ones, everywhere. There’sa tale of love 
and happiness or a tale of hatred and woe at 
every fireside. The world over, it’s a man anda 
woman—two lives brought together “ for better or 
for worse,” and the lucky ones are those who are 
well-mated. There may be misery in a palace and 
‘love in a cottage,” but the poor are sure of one 
eternal struggle to keep want from the door. 
Theirs is no ideal existence. Their lives are 
grooved in the deep channel cut by poverty—a 
wearing, drudging routine. Hard work from morn- 
ing till night ; small wages, and great rent; ragged, 
barefooted children ; hungry mouths to be fed ; cold, 
damp, dismal rooms—ill-lighted, poorly ventilated 
and meanly furnished. We were in such a place 
the other day. A driving rain-storm sent us into a 
small house by the roadside. Everything about it 
betokened poverty. |The young wife told her sad 
story. “Ah! said she “if-I were to live my life 
over again, I would not marry as I did. But we 
all thought Ben was well-to-do then, and so he was, 
but he run through what property he had, in a 
little while. My mother allowed me to marry at 
fourteen—it was a choice between that and work- 
ing out—and I greatly preferred it. But I made 
a mistake. I tell you I wouldn’t do it now if I 
could go back and live my life again. I’ve seen 
sights of trouble. Ben makes a better husband 
then some, I know—but he aint as good as some. 
He works out, but don’t get half what he might, if 
he would stand up and bea man. He is shiftless. 
He does very well if he gets with steady compan- 
ions, but” and a long-drawn sigh told what 
she forbore to utter. She had with her two whole- 
some, healthy boys, one two years old and the 
other three. She washed their faces and made them 








appear attractive, though their clothing scarcely 
covered their nakedness. She said they were her 
only comforts, and kissed them over and over 
again. A wife at fourteen—and at nineteen the 
mother of twu children and nearly weary of life ! 


—Memoranda of a Foppa Trip—Away over 
the bounding rail, this bright and breezy Wednes- 
day morning for our cottage by the lake. We 
leave the train. The sun is hot, the sand deep, the 
luggage heavy. But the path soon ends at the 
water’s edge, and we pursue our way in boats round 
curved, wooded banks on the placid bosom of a 
tranquil river, broad and deep. It deserves a less 
prosaic name. Here we are! O whata cool, shady, 
picturesque spot! A tumble in the waves, rolling in 
boisterously from the lake, is proposed and carried 
out. Ah! what refreshment! Shall we go fishing ? 
An old stager warns us that the fish all leave the 
river in the heat of the day and go out into the lake 
to cool off and visit their friends. Pshaw! In two 
hours’ time we have basketed forty-five perch. 
Sharp appetites and an excellent picnic dinner under 
the shade trees, effect a conjunction at half-past two. 
More fishing, with small luck. The home-bound 
party are taken over the river. J. brings out his 
telescope. See those ridiculous cranes half a mile 
away. They are four feet high and erect as a man, 
but no dandy ever promenaded with such stilted 
dignity. How the telescope abolishes space! Fif- 
teen miles away on the eastern lake-shore, the train 
our friends are awaiting is seen creeping along 
through the trees. We read Worth Bay on the 
station-house three miles distant. An object in the 
dim distance is revealed as a steamer plowing gal- 
lantly along toward us. The silvery moon be- 
comes a plaster-of-Paris ball covered with little in- 
dentations. Up the next morning at 5.30, for an- 
other raid on the perch. Caught eighteen. At 
half-past eight they adorn our plate—hot, crisp and 
juicy. We go over to the station to meet a com- 
pany coming on the train. Yesterday’s scenes re- 
peated. Bathing, rowing, fishing, and a grand ban- 
quet at 2.30 P. M., at which lemonade is served in 
hotel style. At six we are homeward bound, ten 
pleasure-fed, thankful souls. Pausing at State 


' Bridge our locomotive suddenly pours forth dense 


volumes of steam with angry roar. A pump con- 
nection is displaced. Out goes the fire in a 
windrow of glowing coals along the track. A boiler 
with a broken pump must have no fire underit. A 
messenger is dispatched to the nearest telegraph- 
station six miles away. An hour and three-quar- 
ters slip by. Three brave women of our party in- 
spect the disabled engine, and actually climb up to 
the engineer’s stand and view with awe the mechan- 
ism by which the huge machine is controlled. At 
Oneida village our party increase to eighteen. Ten 
minutes more and we are at our home of homes. 


—How astonishingly alike the people seem who 
call here day after day! The to o’clock train 
brings in a small party from the south; the 12 
o’clock train brings in another from the north ; 
hacks and genteel equipages roll up to the door 
and deliver a dashing company from Rome or 
Oneida; and couples are coming in carriages all 
through the day. We have a certain number of 
honest-looking farmers with their wives and chil- 
dren ; a certain number of respectable middle-aged 
men and women from the villages round about; a 
certain number of sprightly young men and mai- 
dens; and a certain number of quality people 
whose stylish costumes and elegant manners mark 
them as belonging to the “ton.” There is so much 
sameness in the color and pattern of the dress, the 
way of wearing the hair, and the general contour 
that it is difficult to believe these are not the iden- 
tical ladies that called yesterday. Society has 
molded them after the same pattern. Even their 
utterance is much the same. 
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“* Now aren’t these trumpet flowers splendid?” 
asks a musical voice. 

“Yes indeed! they are be-Eu-ti-fu//” replies 
another. 

“ And O, these verbenas—aren’t they ferfectly 
lovely ?” intones a third. 

‘And do you know,” asks a fourth, “I think 
your grounds are laid out in exquisite taste? Your 
lawn is magnificent.” 

“Your flower-garden is perfectly elegant,” adds 
the fifth. 

Strange to tell, these sentences fall familiarly on 
the ear, having been uttered for the five hundredth 
time by voices as much like these as you can possi 
bly fancy. Passing along in sight of a group of 
children, a lady asks with serious face, the time- 
worn question that we have answered a thousand 
times, “‘ Do the children know their parents ?” 


After a pleasant stroll over the grounds, the 
people walk about the house, and on arriving in the 
Hall sit down. The piano on the stage looks in- 
viting. Every party brings its young lady who has 
taken music lessons and is able to play a little and 
sing a little; after sufficient urging from anxious 
mammas and interested cousins, she slowly un- 
gloves her jeweled hands and goes on the stage. 
This is n’t exactly the same Miss we saw yesterday, 
though she affects the same airs, makes the same 
excuses, sits before the piano with the same fasci- 
nating grace that that young lady did. She runs 
up and down the chromatic scale with one hand, 
while she looks at her audience and asks with 
charming simplicity, “What shall I play?” and 
then with a sudden determination executes a waltz, 
or a scherzo movement by Kucken, and whirls 
round on the piano stool to be asked to play again. 
This young lady has a fearless, dashing style that 
is quite pleasing, though she uses the pedal too 
freely, and belongs to the large class of mediocre 
performers that one hears every day. Some have 
a heavy, martial style ; some a spasmodic, banging 
style, that accents the first part of every measure 
by loud hammering of the base ; some a sostenuto 
style; some a staccato style; some a delicate, 
pathetic style, and some a milk-and-water style—a 
style devoid of any expression whatever. But the 
music is passable, and gives more or less pleasure 
to those who listen, though it seldom secures a 
large audience. 

Occasionally a musical genius is in the party. 
He is known by his touch. The piano speaks 
under the manipulation of his fingers. The effect 
is electrical. Our attention is arrested at once. 
No hammering, nor banging, nor meaningless 
prhases, but every measure is rendered with true 
musical feeling—the rhythm is faultless—the mean- 
ing of the composer is interpreted to our inner 
senses, and we give ourselves up to the rapture of 
the occasion. 

Sometimes a vocal artist surprises us. We long 
ago tired of the popular melodies sung by every 
body, without taste or feeling ; and the fashionable 
screeching of the would-be opera singer never 
pleased us. But when listening to one who has 
added culture and taste to the gift of a fine voice, 
and sings with true expression, rendering the 
spirit and the life of the music—that “thrills us 
and fills us.” No words can fully express what 
the heart feels when the soul of music speaks. 
Personalities are forgotten, and we turn from ad- 
miring the artist, to a feeling of worship for the 
Creator of all art. 


FEMININE TIMIDITY. 


YIELD to no man in lively appreciation of 
| the large capabilities of woman, when, im- 
pelled by a noble ambition, she breaks out of the 
narrow routine of domestic duties, or repudiates 
the imperative demands of fashion and seeks en- 
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larged culture and wider scope in the higher voca- 
tions so long monopolized by man. I view with 
deep interest her steady advancement toward those 
callings for which she seems well-fitted by nature 
and in which she is as likely to excel as her mascu- 
line counterpart. The latent forces within her are 
fast struggling into action. Mark her progress. 
In the practice of medicine she has won a recog- 
nized position ; in theology and law she has gained 
a foothold; in the world of business she is a well- 
nigh indispensable auxiliary to man; in art and 
literature she successfully competes with him, and 
in the political arena her influence is not the less 
potent although exerted behind the scenes. 

But one pitiable weakness still clings to woman— 
an inheritance from the barbaric past, when, as 
history informs us, she was kept in a state of 
woeful ignorance and naturally became the sport of 
the childish fears and superstitions which inevita- 
bly arise from that condition. She feared her mas- 
ter; she feared the startling and strange in the 
phenomena of nature ; and the same unreasoning 
dread of all animate life in creation is yet displayed 
by her. Lamentable indeed is her condition, nor 
is the ludicrous aspect wanting. You are seated 
beneath the shade of a tree conversing with a lady 
on some interesting, perchance absorbing theme ; 
you are inwardly admiring the good sense she dis- 
plays, and the extent and variety of her information, 
when suddenly an appalling shriek, accompanied 
with desperate passes at some part of her mortal 
frame, interrupts the tranquil scene. It is over 
in a moment; it was only a harmless insect that 
had alighted upon her fair neck. or perhaps a worm 
crawling over her shoulder. 

A company of women can be thrown into an 
ecstacy of fear at sight of a terror-stricken mouse 
capering about the room in search of his hole; 
mounted on chairs, however, with poker or broom 
in hand they feel quite valorous. The horse, cow, 
sheep, dog and cat when wandering about seem to 
the masculine mind to be inoffensive objects ; but 
to womankind they are fierce, treacherous beasts 
likely to attack them at any time with hoof, horn or 
tooth. Darkness to the female mind hides uncanny, 
frightful things, and is a season she loves not. A 
crashing thunder-peal can cause our sensitive sis-+ 
ter to shudder in abject terror. Crossing a low 
trestle-work makes her poor head swim.  Sur- 
prises, sudden alarms and unusual noises quite 
unnerve and sometimes prostrate her. Alas! for 
womankind ! 

But woman is really not wholly to blame that 
this department of her nature, call it physical 
courage, if you will, is so deplorably undeveloped. 
Reared in the house and keenly alive to a public 
sentiment which might condemn as unwomanly or 
mannish. traits of courage, coolness and self-pos- 
session, what wonder that her development exhibits 
this incongruous phase ? 

If the ideal woman is always to be a timid, de- 
pendent, helpless creature, related to man as the 
twining ivy is to the sturdy oak, then our thoughts 
were better unwritten ; but if a diviner ideal makes 
womanly heroism not less an essential than the 
adornments of grace and beauty, then this setting 
must also have a place among the radiant brilliants 
destined to encircle her brow. is 


GLASS AND GLASS-MAKING. 


v. 

O our mind the operation of glass-blowing, 

though so common, still borders on the mar- 
velous. To see the glass magician dip his wand 
(a hollow rod of iron) into the fire, take from thence 
a lump, red-hot and opaque, and then by a series 
of dextrous manipulations—za sort of metaphorical 
passing of the hands over it—transform it into an 
elongated globe, as sheeny, iridescent and appar- 
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ently as frail as the soap-bubbles of childhood’s 
days, is certainly as wonderful as many of the illu- 
sions of legerdemain, and a thousand times more 
satisfactory, because you are sure that the phe- 
nomena before you are not less real than astonish- 
ing. 

But a truce to imaginings. In our last chapter 
we followed the process of manufacture down to 
the point of readiness for blowing. We will sup- 
pose the workmen to be engaged in manufacturing 
bottles, and the contents of the pots consequently 
to be 

BOTTLE-GLASS. 

A word as to the composition of this glass. Or- 
dinary green bottle-glass consists of the silicates of 
soda, lime and alumina with cxide of iron. White 
bottle-glass contains silica, soda or potash and lime. 

Bottle-making illustrates well the dexterity which 
the workmen acquire. Let us examine it some- 
what in detail. The most important implement 
employed is the “ pipe,” a wrought-iron tube, from 
four to five feet long, one inch thick and one-fourth 
of an inch in the bore. A wooden handle protects 
the workman from the heat. Immediately upon 
the opening of the working-holes, the workman 
dips his pipe into the pot, attaching as much melt- 
ed glass thereto as he thinks sufficient for his pur- 
pose. Giving the ball of glass a few turns in the 
air in front of the working-hole, to cool it, and 
blowing slightly through the pipe to render it hol- 
low, he next dips the mass into the pot to attach a 
fresh layer of glass. This operation is repeated 
several times or until the ball is of the right size. 
It is next held in the flame for a moment, and then 
placed in one of the round concavities of the “ mar- 
ver” ( a block of iron or stone used for shaping the 
mass), where it slowly assumes the form of a pear- 
shaped vessel. The glass has hy this time become 
cool, and is again heated by re-insertion for a short 
time in the furnace. The pear-shaped vessel is 
now made longer, and its form approached to that 
of a bottle in this way: The workman blows into 
the tube with greater force, and at the same time 
swings the vessel backward and forward like a pen- 
dulum, giving also a simultaneous and constant ro- 
tary motion to the pipe. Thus the globular form 
which the vessel would naturally assume under the 
influence of the blowing is converted into a long, 
thin, oval-shape by the swinging motion. As soon 
as the article has acquired the proper thickness it 
is placed in a mould, which is a hollow, cylindrical 
block of wood or iron. By blowing forcibly through 
the pipe while the vessel is in this position, the 
workman presses the sides of the glass firmly 
against the sides of the mould, while at the same 
time, by giving it a sort of jerking motion, the arti- 
cle is drawn out to the required length. The ves- 
sel is now re-heated, after which by the aid of an- 
other workman who stands opposite the first and 
presses in the bottom of the unfinished bottle with 
a rod called a “ punty,” an even edge is produced 
upon which it may stand firmly. The bottle is now 
detached from the pipe by which it was blown, and 
held by the punty, which has become firmly at- 
tached to its base, in order that its neck may be 
heated and rough edges rounded off. After one or 
two more finishing touches, the bottle goes to the 
annealing oven, and on coming from thence is ready 
to supply some one of the uncounted demands of 
use or fancy. 

Large round bottles are blown without the aid of 
a mould, and in the manufacture of very large ones, 
like carboys, steam is made use of by spirting a 
mouthful of water into the interior, and then clos- 
ing the mouth of the pipe with the thumb. At- 
tempts have been made, and successfully we believe, 
to invent a bottle-mould by means of which the 
perfection of the article produced should not de- 
pend upon the skill and address of the workman. 


In this connection we will briefly notice the pro- 
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cess of manufacturing glass tubes. This opera- 
tion is begun much in the same way as bottle- 
making. A sufficient quantity of metal (this is the 
term applied to glass while in the working state) 
having been attached to the pipe by successive 
dips, the mass is blown into the form of a 
globe with exceedingly thick walls. An assistant 
next attaches a second pipe to the globe, by means 
of a lump of melted glass on its end, directly op- 
posite the first. “The two men then separate from 
each other as quickly as possible. The globe im- 
mediately contracts across its center, which, being 
drawn out to the size of the tube desired, cools, so 
that the hotter and softer portions next yield in 
their dimensions, and so on until a tube roo feet or 
more in length hangs between the two men, sagging 
in the middle like a heavy rope. It is kept con- 
stantly rotating in the hands, and is straightened 
as it cools and sets by placing it on the ground. 
It is cut into suitable lengths while hot by taking 
hold of it with cold tongs. The diameter of the 
bore retains its proportion to the thickness of the 
glass; hence thin tubes must be drawn from 
globes blown to large size, or from small ones con- 
taining very little metal. Tubes thus drawn out 
from colored glass are converted into beads by 
processes which further illustrate the various and 
curious manipulations of the art.” 
PLATE-GLASS 


consists of a silicate of potash or soda, lime 
and alumina, Plate is the great window-glass. 
Its purity and beauty well adapt it also for shop 
windows, and indeed for all windows. Being com- 
posed of the same essential materials, as window- 
glass, differing only in their greater purity, it may 
be considered the same brought to perfection. 
Previous to the invention of casting, plate-glass 
was blown into cylinders, as we before mentioned, 
like window-glass, but the great superiority of the 
cast glass has resulted in the almost total abandon- 
ment of the old method. 


Weare indebted to a popular magazine for the fol- 
lowing graphic account of the casting of plate- 
glass as practiced at the works of St. Gobain near 
Paris, one of the oldest and most celebrated es- 
ablishments of the kind in the world: 


“When one enters for the first time into one of 
the vast glass-houses of St. Gobain at night, the 
furnaces are closed, and the dull sound of a violent 
though captive fire alone interrupts the silence. 
From time to time a workman opens the working- 
hole to look into the furnace at the state of the 
glass ; long bluish flames then light up the sides of 
the annealing ovens, the blackened beams, the 
heavy flattening-tables, and the mattresses, on 
which half-naked workmen sleep quietly. 


“‘ Suddenly the hour strikes, the call is beaten on 
the iron slabs which surround the furnace, the 
whistle of the foreman is heard, and thirty strong 
men stand up. The furnaces are opened, the glow- 
ing pots are seized and raised into the air by me- 
chanical means, they pass like hanging globes of 
fire along the beam, then stop and are lowered over 
the immense cast-iron table, placed with its roller 
before the open mouth of the annealing-oven. The 
signal given, the pot leans over and the beautiful, 
opal liquid, brilliant, transparent and unctuous, falls 
and spreads over the table. At a second signal 
the roller passes over the red-hot glass; a work- 
man, with his eyes fixed on the fiery substance, 
skims off the apparent defects with bold and _skill- 
ful hand; then the roller falls or passes off, and 
twenty workmen provided with long shovels quick- 
ly push the glass into the oven, where it is an- 
nealed and cools slowly. The workmen then turn 
around and begin again, without disorder, without 
noise, without rest. The founding goes on for an 
hour, the pots are immediately refilled, the furnaces 
reclosed, darkness again falls, and the continuous 
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noise of the fire preparing fresh work is again the 
only sound heard. 

“When the glass has been placed in the anneal- 
ing-oven it remains there about three days. The 
process of taking it out is less dramatic than the 
casting. And yet it is striking to see twelve work- 
men, with no other help than leather bands, draw 
out, raise, and carry this large, thin and fragile 
glass, walking in step like soldiers, from the an- 
nealing-oven to the desk, placed on wheels and 
rails, which will convey it still unpolished to the 
squaring-room, where it will be examined, classi- 
fied, cut and sent to the other work-rooms to be 
finished. 

“The glass is already beautiful, but opaque ; it 
has to become transparent, polished, and pertectly 
even. As it has to transmit or reflect light, no de- 
fect in it must disperse or obscure the rays. This 
fragile glass has then to be abraded with sand, 
embedded in plaster-of-Paris, and smoothed with 
emery against another glass which is fixed ; it has 
to be turned, to smooth the other side, and soaped 
with the hand, then polished by rubbing it with 
woolen cloth covered with red oxide of iron all of 
which is done by means of complicated instru- 
ments set in movement by steam or water. After- 
ward it has to be raised and examined a second 
time, and when it is perfect sent to the room 
where it will be classed, silvered, or cut, and then 
sold.” 

According to the same author, the plating is 
done at St. Gobain in the following manner: ** On 
an inclined table surrounded by gutters a carefully 
cleaned sheet of tin is spread, on which the mer- 
cury is poured. Under a light and rapid hand, the 
glass, pushed straight forward, drives betore it 
the surplus of the metal, and the mercury, shut in 
between the tin and the glass, spreads out, adheres 
and amalgamates in a few minutes. But the glass 
has to dry for nearly eight days, under heavy 
weights, which completes the fixing of the tin-foil.” 

The above method of silvering glasses, though 
the one generally practiced, is quite objectionable, 
not only on account of the excessively high price 
of mercury and the difficulty of working the tin 
without tearing it, but also from its injurious effects 
on the health of the workmen. Desiring to ob- 
viate these drawbacks, a Frenchman, M. Petitjean, 
invented some years since a new process of silver- 
ing by means of tartaric acid, nitrate of silver and 
ammonia. ‘The new method is as simple as it is 
ingenious. Two colorless liquids are poured upon 
the glass, and after a short interval the silver ap- 
pears and spreads very evenly over the surface. 
This process of silvering is accompanied by one 
slight drawback. Mirrors thus treated are almost 
certain to become covered with spots. But ingenu- 
ity and perseverance will doubtless surmount this 
obstacle ere long. v. 

THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


A CHIEL AMANG THEM TAKIN’ NOTES. 
The Communists of Oneida Described, and Contrasted 
with the Shakers. 

(Correspondence of the Albany Evening ‘limes. } 

Oneida, Fuly 17, 1873. 

My theme is Communism, and the Oneida Com- 
munity in particular. Success deserves and inva- 
riably secures attention. Copartnership, Coépera- 
tion or Communism are destined to move the 
American mind in the near future, as few subjects 
have, in all past history. The truth, that only one, 
from fifty attempts at Communistic life, with any 
considerable number of individuals, has been a 
success, excites the greatest interest and produces 
the most extensive inquiry. Agents from all parts 
of the globe have visited Mt. Lebanon and Oneida, 
to get the secret of prolonged partnership, upon 
principles that closely resembled the primitive 
apostolic church. 

* * * * * * 

The Oneida Communists claim to be the most 
religious of people, and curious as it will ap- 
pear to your readers, they quote the same passa- 





ges of Holy Writ to sustain their relations to- 
gether that the Shakers do, in building up their 
system of absolute abnegation: “For the chil- 
dren of the resurrection neither marry nor are 
given in marriage,” while they add, “but jive as the 
Oneida Communists do.” 

Of their regulations I found them very reticent 
—just as any man or woman in monogamy would 
appear, should any attempt a minute investigation 
of their conjugal associations. I failed of getting 
a sufficiently satisfactory answer to commit to your 
readers at this time; but can assure them that 
scarcely a rumor among so many commonly urged 
against these people is to be relied upon at all. It 
will be a very long time, however, betore any large 
number of people will admit the belief that the 
angels in heaven engage in the practices of Onei- 
da; but while the majority ot thinking minds 
quite readily admit the probability that the hordes 
of the heavenly world are living on the Shaker 
system, this same majority would quite prefer the 
Oneida plan of lite in this mundane sphere, had 
they to make choice under which rule they would 
live! Hence O. C. is crowded with individuals and 
worried with applications for admission ; while the 
Shakers are diminishing, and they out on ‘the 
highways and hedges” seeking ‘“ whom the Lord 
has convicted of the necessity of self-denial.” A 
single Shaker tamily homestead in either of the 
parent societies exceeds in the value of its real 
estate—land, buildings, etc.,-—all that O. C. pos- 
sesses in these respects; yet while the Shakers 
have lost the needed power of close congregation by 
swarming into eighteen societies, with six home- 
steads in a society, as is the case at Mt. Lebanon, 
the O. C. have avoided this mistake and are using 
the means (which the Shakers have squandered in 
building up new societies) to improve and embel- 
lish their home. They number two-thirds as 
many as the Shakers at Lebanon. Their home- 
steal is a picture. Their buildings are of artistic 
architecture externally, and very homelike inter- 
nally. Their rule of life in business claims hon- 
esty of manufacture and dealing as fundamental. 
They are very successful as financiers. All busi- 
ness and correspondence to or from O. C. is done 
in the name of the Community. 

The manufacture of sewing-silks, traps and light 
castings is the source whence their heavy revenues 
are derived, and a close inspection of these articles 
does credit to their mechanism and thoroughness. 
Education with them is an idol; and they aim to 
give all their young people an academic or col- 
lege instruction. A half-dozen graduates from 
Yale already are boasted of by the O. C. In this 
they are far in advance of the Shakers, as also they 


‘are in manufactures, music,‘arts and esthetics gen- 


erally. And these might be introduced into any 
religious body, and their effect be only in harmony 
with a good spirit. The dress of the males is quite 
uniformly the same; also the wearing of the full 
beard ; and neither these, nor aught else that a 
stranger meets in them, give any distinctive idea 
from the general mass of men. The women all 
dress in full Bloomer style; and this, while it 
strikes one as extremely odd, at the same time con- 
vinces all of its simplicity and complete modesty. 
We were of opinion that pride is a stranger in 
their dress, and that much more pride is evinced 
by the preparation of the Shaker kerchief and cap, 
than any exhibition of love of dress atO.C. I 
sat down with nearly two hundred of them at din- 
ner. The repast was almost sumptuous ; the great- 
er portion being composed of home productions. 
Meats are only seldom used. They have only two 
meals daily, and these are prepared by servants 
from without their order, but superintended by a 
man and woman of their own number. Their 
washing is similarly pertormed. Their farm work 
is done by hired help, as is almost all their me- 
chanical business, superintended by themselves. 
Large numbers of individuals are thus given em- 
ployment, and to me they invariably gave the O. C. 
members the largest commendation for fairness of 
dealing. I visited their ornithological and ento- 
mological cabinets ; they were creditable, as being 
prepared by their taxdirmists. The botanical mu- 
seum was delightfully arranged, and though far 
from being complete, is in a fair way to arrive at 
that point. I wanted to see the children, and was 
taken to the nursery and play-ground. They ap- 
peared healthy. I asked the matrons attending, if 
they ever cried? and learned they seldom did. 
“Do they wake up pleasant or peevish?” They 
replied, that invariably they rose with a smile or a 
laugh. * * * To these children they gave 
every attention, and hopefully look to the building 
up of the Community by an improved race. We 
shall see. Their lawns and flower gardens are 
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very tastefully arranged and cared for. Swings 
and croquet grounds were prominent in the dis- 
tance. Large numbers from surrounding villages 
visit them and purchase dinner—sometimes hun- 
dreds daily. 

They keep a large and’ fancy stock of cows. 
Ayrshires predominate; while the present sire of 
their calves, “‘ Rocket,’’ is far more handsome than 
any picture I ever saw. They are cultivating ac- 
quantance with the Holstein race, and have some 
very fine specimens. They also excel in fine 
sheep and horses. Their farm-superintendent 
drove with me over the road, a fine three-year-old, 
that was full of life and kindness. We understood 
that the Watervliet Shakers had lately purchased 
some of their fine Ayrshire stock. 

System, like clock-work, seemed to be every- 
where; from the garden to the office of the Cir- 
CULAR—their weekly paper—all seemed most or- 
derly and prosperous. Their government is the 
vox populi, obtained in their meetings of criticism. 
The correction of individuals for both major and 
minor offences is done by the severe criticism of 
the body; and each in his or her turn being liable 
to sit on the culprit’s seat, is good reason for the 
practice of the golden rule. This criticism prac- 
tice is a prominent feature of the institution, and 
its results very gratifying. If there should be no 
subjects up for criticism, any are at liberty to offer 
themselves as targets, and the effect on the whole 
body has sometimes been marvelous. In this way 
tobacco—in all its forms—was completely dis- 
missed from the O. C., though very many had 
been prominent users of the weed for half a cen- 
tury—among whom was Noyes himself! We do 
not believe the Shakers could accomplish this feat 
by any process of government now exercised by 
them. 

The Oneida Community are total abstinents, 
except in cases of sickness. Their only religious 
exercises consist in these evening meetings, where, 
besides criticism of conduct, they give vent to re- 
ligious impressions and experiences. 

There was nothing but their social system that 
I could make objection to, or forbid among the 
best classes of religionists; but their sexual affili- 
ations I honestly abominate, be the same better or 
worse than ordinary marriage. To copy the good, 
and resist the evils of their system would perhaps 
dispel the twin curses of slavery and pauperism from 
human society. I found these people are not Sab- 
batarians, although they show some kind of defer- 
ence for the day. WALTON. 


THE NEWS. 


President Grant has not yet decided upon the succes- 
sur of Chief Justice Chase. 

Vice President Wilson is about to undergo a severe 
operation for the purpose of relieving his paralysis. 

The last of the iron plates for the East River bridge 
anchorage was placed in position Monday, July 28th. 

Contreras is in command of the insurgent fleet off 
Almeria, Spain, and threatens to bombard the city un- 
less his demand for 50,000 facefas is compiied with. 

Sixteen Senators and thirty-six Representatives have 
returned their pay into the U. S. Treasury, making an 
aggregate of $218,645.84 

On Monday, July 28, three thousand Remington rifles 
for the Carlists were landed in Spain, near Bilbac, and 
taken into the interior. 

The Fulton Market booths will be destroyed by the 
Board of Health ii they are not removed by Saturday 
noon, August 3rd. 

Chinese immigration is falling off in consequence of 
the Chinese in San Francisco advising their countrymen 
against coming to the United States. 

Twenty-two Chinese women brought from Hong Kong 
were sold in the Chinese quarter of San Francisco on 
Monday, July 28. Young girls brought $450, and mid- 
dle-aged and old women from $100 to $200. 

Unofficial advices from Fort Klamath state that all 
of the Modocs tried by court martial have been found 
guilty of murder, and will be hanged as soon as the 
findings of the court are approved. 

A Government bonded warehouse in Greenwich 
street, New York, was burned on last Wednesday night. 
It was supposed to be a case of spontaneous combus- 
tion. The loss is estimated at $330,000. 

Crop-reports along the line of the Milwaukee and St. 
Paul railroad in Wisconsin, say that the prospects for 
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wheat and other small grains was never better. The 
crops through the entire North West will make a hand- 
some showing. 

On Thursday, July 31st, Attorney General Williams 
informed a committee from South Carolina that all prose- 
cutions pending against parties for Ku Klux outrages 
would be suspended. 


Work on the great trans-Atlantic balloon of the Dadly 
Grapic has been rapidly pushed during the past two 
weeks and it seems highly probable that it will be ready 
to start by the 2oth of August. 


A surveying party on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road has been driven off the line by the Sioux at a 
point two hundred miles north of Yankton. The In- 
dians claim that this land belongs to them and that they 
wiil not allow the railroad to cross it. 


In the English House of Commons on Monday night, 
July 28, the government was asked if the Carlists were 
to be recognized as belligerents. Viscount of Enfield, 
Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs, replied that the Car- 
lists were undoubtedly gaining ground but were not as 
yet entitled to recognition as belligerents. 


Extensive deposits of plumbago have been discov- 
ered in Buckingham township, eighteen miles north of 
Ottawa, in Canada. Assays of this Canadian mineral 
show it to contain 97 per cent. of plumbago. 


‘The New York Herald says: “ lowa grangers are 
now abandoning the system of co-operative stores, 
‘Lhey have tried the experiment to their satisfaction and 
find it impracticable and unprofitable.” 


In the competitive trial of mowers and reapers at 
Vienna there was but one European machine entered, a 
German reaper and mower, against 17 American reapers 
and 15 American mowers. All other nations found it 
inconvenient to compete in the trial. All of the Ameri- 
can machines did good work. ‘lhe Johnson Harvester 
of Brockport, N. Y., was the first out, cutting its joch, 
about one and a half acres, in 56 minutes. The Buckeye 
Senior, second, in 58 minutes. 

‘The organization known as the Order of St. Crispin, 
is nearly defunct. Ata late meeting in Boston of a few 
members of this once powerful society it was freely ad- 
mitted by the various speakers that the order had been 
reduced to a mere skeleton, and that there was no hope 
of its restoration to a healthy state of existence. 
Cause: Disunity and discord in managing affairs and a 
total disregard of the laws of supply and demand which 
control the business affairs of the world. 


A NOVELTY IN RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM.—A daily 
journal, in the Roman Catholic interest, will make its 
appearance in N. Y. city early in the fall. The sum of 
$100,000 has been subscribed tor the purpose, with the 
understanding that more will be forthcoming if necessary. 
The names of various prominent literary gentlemen are 
mentioned in connection with the editorship, but it is 
believed that the publishers as yet have made no choice. 
Mr. McMasters, of the Freeman’s Fournal, has the 
requisite brain, but he lacks discretion and judgment. 
Mr. Hecker has scholarship, but needs the “ aggressive 
spirit” with which it is intended the new organ shall be 
imbued. ‘The proper man, however, will doubtless be 
found in due time. The Archbishop, it is understood, 
will have general supervision, but in view of the uncom- 
fortable experiences of the late Archbishop Hughes with 
the Metropolitan Record, which was published as his 
“official organ” by an irrepressible young Hibernian 
gentleman, his Lordship is naturally indisposed to per- 
mit the fact to be advertised. Zhe Zablet and Free- 
man’s Fournal, for obvious reasons, are giving the new 
enterprise the cold shoulder. They have not even con- 
descended to notice its advent; but that cannot be 
helped. It will go on, with or without them. The 
prospectus will be published in a few days. It will take 
high ground in favor of “ Catholic schools,” and against 
“education by the State” in every shape and form, 
The New York Herald, heretofore, has answered all the 
purposes of the Romish hierarchy as a propagandist, 
under cover of their views and opinions ; but the blun- 
dering ignorance exhibited in its so-called “religious 
department,” and particularly in its reports of Sunday 
sermons, have quite neutralized the serviceableness of 
its editorial columns, and quickened the desire to have a 
journal which shall serve them without embarrassing 
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them. Another motive was to do something to counter- 
act the anti-Catholic tendencies of a daily paper called 
The Witness, which is published chiefly in the interest 
of Scotch Presbyterianism. It may be that this anxiety 
on the part of Rome to compete with Geneva in utiliz- 
ing the press, will suggest to Churchmen an idea or two 
in the same direction. A first-class daily paper, in the 
interest of the Church, would be a powerful instrumen- 
tality in promoting its influence. Satan certainly has 
not been slow to invoke that agency to do Ais work, 
and there is no reason why we should not fight him, 
when it can be done effectively with his own weapons. 
—The Churchman. 


FRUITS, VEGETABLES & JELLIES 
PACKED BY 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 


Price-List for 1873. 
VEGETABLES IN CANS. 
Per Dozen Quarts. 


TOMATOES . . A - $295 
SWEET CORN ‘ : ‘ 3 75 
YELLOW PUMPKIN . ; - 350 
SUCCOTASH ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 50 
WHITE KIDNEY BEANS * ‘ 5 00 
GREEN PEAS % : ‘ 5 00 
STRING BEANS . . > 
LIMA BEANS . . . 5 50 


TOMATOES in 8lb. Fruit Cans (per doz.) 6 50 
TOMATO CATSUP in Pint Bottles, “ “ 2 50 


FRUITS IN CANS AND BOTTLES. 
: Per Dozen Quarts. 





CANS. GLASS. 


PEARS a - $5 50 $7 00 
PLUMS, Damson i mA 6 00 7 50 
es Lombard ‘ . 6 00 7 50 
_ Gage ‘ ‘ 6 00 7 50 
CHERRIES, Black Tartarian 4 6 50 8 00 
- Yellow Spanish . 6 50 8 00 
oy Other Varieties ° 6 00 7 50 
QUINCES : ° 7 00 
PEACHES ‘ . : 5 50 7 00 

“ whole (pared) : 5 00 
RASPBERRIES, Philadelphia (red) 5 50 7 00 
7 Hornet (red) 8 00 
. Doolittle (black) 5 50 7 00 
STRAWBERRIES ‘ : 6 go 7 50 
PINE-APPLES ‘ , 7 25 8 75 
CURRANTS _. : . 7 00 

SWEET PICKLES IN GLASS, 

Per Dozen Quarts. 

PEARS ‘ . P $7 00 
PEACHES ‘ ‘ . 7 00 
CRAB-APPLES , ‘ ° 7 00 

JELLIES IN 80z. TUMBLERS, 

Per Dozen. 

CURRANT ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 5 00 
CRAB-APPLE . . ‘ 4 00 
QUINCE . . . ° 4 00 
RED RASPBERRY : . 4 50 


CURRANT JELLY in Crocks to order. 


N. B.—The foregoing will be subject to such alterations as the 
changes in prices of fresh fruits may make necessary. 

The Vegetables put up by the O. C. are all raised in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Preserving Factory, and great care is taken to 
have them harvested at the best moment and canned while they are 
fresh. 

The Fruits are preserved in heavy syrup made of the best white 
sugar, and are ready for table use without further attention. 
‘The aim has been to put them up in the best manner. 

Our packing-cases hold two dozen cans, or one dozen bottles ; 
and parties are requested to ordes full cases. Jellies are packed in 
cases of one or two dozen, as desir a. , 

Shipping directions will be strictly followed, and goods will be de- 
livered at the nearest railroad station in good order without extra 
charge; but the Community will not be held responsible for any 
breakage which may take place after the goods are shipped. 

Orders from persons unknown to us must be accompanied by the 
cash or suitable reference. 








&3>Photographs of Mr. J. H. Noyes for sale at 
this office. Price 25 cts. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufactute for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, {K] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price- 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, LM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 





PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ** New America,’’ ‘* Spirit- 


ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 

Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. * 
An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 

Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 


and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


‘The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ** Male Continence,’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. 


$2.00 per volume. 


Price 


Messrs. TrupNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the *‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely moanted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00, 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 











